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HEY  that  love  beyond 
the  World  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  it.  Death  cannot  kill 
what  never  dies.  Nor  can 


Spirits  ever  be  divided  that 
love  and  live  in  the  same  Di¬ 


vine  Principle;  the  root  and 
record  of  their  friendship.  If 
absence  is  not  death,  neither 
is  theirs.  Death  is  but  crossing 
the  world,  as  friends  do  the 
seas;  they  live  in  one  another 
still.  For  they  must  needs  be 
present,  that  love  and  live  in 
that  which  is  omnipresent.  In 
this  Divine  Glass,  they  see  face 
to  face,  and  their  converse  is 
free,  as  well  as  pure.  This  is 
the  comfort  of  friends,  that 
though  they  may  be  said  to 
die,  yet  their  friendship  and 
society  are,  in  the  best  sense, 
ever  present,  because  immor- 

— William  Penn, 

Somt  Fruiti  of  Soliladt 
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Internationally  Speaking 

The  outlook  for  an  international  agreement  on  dis¬ 
armament  seems  again  to  have  improved.  Special 
Adviser  Harold  E.  Stassen  has  been  authorized  to  support, 
in  the  negotiations  now  going  on  at  London,  a  program 
that  would  include:  (1)  impounding  from  the  heavily 
armed  nations  certain  weapons,  in  equal  quantities,  under 
United  Nations  supervision;  (2)  opening  certain  areas  in 
East  and  West,  on  an  experimental  basis,  to  aerial  inspec¬ 
tion;  (3)  endeavoring  to  persuade  countries  that  do  not 
now  have  H-bombs  to  refrain  from  developing  them. 

This  program  is  far  from  being  a  disarmament  pro¬ 
gram.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  successful,  it  may  help  open 
the  way  for  further  and  more  effective  steps. 

Security  vs.  H-Bombs 

The  suggestion  of  trying  to  deny  the  H-bomb  to  na¬ 
tions  that  do  not  now  have  it  (the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  only 
present  possessors  of  the  H-bomb)  may  seem  unfair.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  widespread  use  and  testing  of  that 
kind  of  weapon  would  tend  to  increase  tension  and  make 
disarmament  even  more  difficult;  it  is  hoped  that  limiting 
possession  to  those  who  now  have  the  bombs  may  reduce 
tension  enough  to  make  possible  a  more  effective  dis¬ 
armament  program  that  would  give  more  security  than 
can  be  attained  through  having  the  bomb. 

Conflict  in  U.  S. 

The  new  United  States  program  was  worked  out  in  a 
long  conference  presided  over  by  President  Eisenhower, 
who  has  been  determined  to  remove  the  disagreement 
between  Mr.  Stassen  and  representatives  of  the  Defense 
Department  as  to  the  wisdom  of  seeking  a  disarmament 
agreement  now.  Admiral  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  made  a  widely  publicized  state¬ 
ment  disparaging  the  idea  of  an  agreement  with  Russia, 
and  other  Defense  Department  people  have  echoed  the 
disparagement.  Mr.  Stassen,  in  this  country  briefly  dur¬ 
ing  a  recess  of  the  disarmament  negotiations  now  going 
on  in  London,  reported  that  the  Russians  seemed  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  warrant  making  serious  proposals. 

Public  Opinion  to  the  Rescue 
Disarmament  involves  international  problems  of  great 
difficulty.  It  also  involves  complex  internal  problems, 
particularly  in  a  country  like  the  United  States  which 
does  not  have  cabinet  government  but  in  which  each 
government  department  tends  to  seek  its  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment  in  competition  with  the  others.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  began  talking  disarmament  long  before  he  became 
(Continued  on  p.  377) 
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Editorial 

Three  Thousand 

URING  the  last  few  years  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment  has  stimulated  a  new  interest  in  commemo¬ 
rating  Pentecost,  the  detailed  biblical  report  on  which  we 
find  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  There  we  are  told  of  the  sweep¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  that  brought  about  three  thousand  con¬ 
verts  into  the  new  Jerusalem  church.  That  is  a  remark¬ 
able  number  for  a  new  movement  to  gain  in  one  day. 
A  holy  contagion  had  secretly  taken  place,  and  gradually 
had  truth  percolated  through  all  layers  of  society.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  a  Christian  book  mentions  such  statis¬ 
tics,  and  they  contradict  the  sleepy  remark  one  can  at 
times  hear  that  “numbers  don’t  matter”;  evidently  they 
mattered  very  much.  Even  if  we  take  numbers  in  the 
Bible  to  be  only  approximately  correct  because  they  are 
more  easily  open  to  error  than  is  the  reporting  of  events 
or  speeches,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  figures  in¬ 
volved  must  have  been  startling. 

Yet  statistics  have  a  leveling  effect.  We  forget  that 
such  figures  include  a  variety  of  individuals;  moreover, 
we  tend  to  grow  sentimental  about  those  three  thousand 
early  Christians  and  raise  them  to  the  altitude  of  saintly 
perfection.  Our  realism  should  tell  us  that  any  such  large 
figures  will  always  include  some  who  are  less  morally 
ambitious  or  perceptive  than  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  movement  indicates.  Those  who  are  weak  or  super¬ 
ficial  are  also  counted,  although  they  may  make  it  quite 
difficult  to  maintain  love  and  unity  among  the  brethren. 
For  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month  their  hearts  are  filled  with 
a  glowing  exaltation.  But  the  cares  and  chores  of  life’s 
routine  soon  smother  this  enthusiasm.  There  must  also 
have  been  those  whose  momentary  impulses  in  surren¬ 
dering  were  stronger  than  their  comprehension  of  what 
was  involved.  At  any  rate,  the  three  thousand  were 
hardly  a  group  of  perfect  and  unblemished  disciples.  We 
ought  to  remember  this,  not  to  nourish  any  disillusion¬ 
ment  but  to  strengthen  our  realism  for  the  facts  of  our 
own  community  experiences.  Not  only  will  the  world 
outside  test  our  faith;  the  testing  starts  right  at  home 
within  the  religious  community.  Charles  Williams,  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  speaks  of  “the  weaker  brethren,  those  innocent 
sheep  who  by  mere  volume  of  imbecility  have  trampled 


Comments 

over  many  delicate  and  attractive  flowers  in  Christen¬ 
dom.”  Such  “weaker  brethren”  must  have  been  among 
the  three  thousand,  as  they  are  everywhere  now.  They 
were  in  all  likelihood  the  ones  who  caused  some  of  the 
problems  that  plagued  local  overseers  and  elders  or  even 
Paul,  as  we  may  surmise  from  his  Letters. 

Are  Love  and  Unity  Maintained? 

Still,  statistics  are  secondary  to  the  spirit  of  any  occa¬ 
sion.  These  faithful  ones  knew  of  strange  experiences 
that  are  hardly  part  of  any  modern  textbook  on  mass 
psychology,  but  that  are  also  the  share  of  any  believers 
after  them.  They  knew,  for  example,  of  the  conversion 
of  time  into  eternity.  They  knew  how  little  numbers 
mattered  (and  how  much,  too!)  in  view  of  the  newly 
found  oneness.  They  knew  how  little  (or  how  much)  a 
specific  locality  means  at  such  a  moment,  because  any 
place  becomes  the  center  of  the  world,  the  Jerusalem  of 
all  ages,  the  city  of  God.  A  sense  of  fulfillment  becomes 
all-pervading,  as  illustrated  in  George  Fox’s  exclamation 
when  he  said,  “The  glory  has  been  talked  of,  but  now  it 
is  possessed.  .  .  .”  All  this  happened  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
weaker  and  the  stronger  ones. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  “weaker  brethren”  grasp 
God’s  love  and  grace  more  fervently  than  insensitive 
stoics  or  the  morally  less  disturbed.  Sharing,  giving,  and 
taking — spiritually  speaking — become  a  matter  of  course. 
To  quote  Charles  Williams  once  more,  “Terrible  and 
lovely  are  the  substitutions  of  the  soul.”  Membership  in 
a  religious  group  bestows  no  perfection  upon  anyone;  it 
is  to  nourish  forbearance  and  loving  fellowship  so  that 
“love  and  unity  are  maintained.” 

Our  awesome  task  is  to  recreate  love  and  unity  in 
divided  Christendom.  Commemoration  will  help,  but 
thinking  of  the  past  alone  cannot  work  another  Pente¬ 
costal  miracle.  Faith  is  an  interior  conviction,  and  what 
once  was  a  spectacular  event  may  now  have  to  be  a  quiet 
inward  growth  in  the  hearts  of  the  heirs  to  the  first  Pente¬ 
cost.  Like  Nicodemus,  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  spirit 
but  do  not  know  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goes. 
The  wilderness  of  our  hearts  may  not  even  perceive  Pen¬ 
tecostal  stirrings.  Such  a  state  of  numb  imjjerception 
leaves  love  and  unity  without  sufficient  orientation  and 
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strength.  We  keep  repairing  the  windswept  structure  of 
the  Church  with  bits  of  theological  wire  and  our  ever 
ready  Scotch  tape  of  verbal  affirmations.  More  firmness 
and  purpose  will  be  needed,  and,  first  of  all,  a  more  per¬ 
ceptive  eagerness  to  know  and  hear  the  sound  of  the 


spirit.  May  it,  therefore,  be  given  to  us  to  appreciate 
again  the  meaning  of  Psalm  29,  the  traditional  Pente¬ 
costal  text  of  praise,  which  says,  “The  voice  of  the  Lord 
flashes  forth  the  flame  of  fire;  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
shakes  the  wilderness.” 


The  Mystery  and  the  Glory 

By  KENNETH  B.  WEBB 


IN  the  1640’s  in  England  George  Fox,  a  young  man  of 
humble  parentage  and  little  education,  was  growing 
up.  He  was  having  a  particularly  hard  time  in  his  own 
struggle  to  understand  the  universe.  England  was  in  a 
religious  ferment  at  the  time;  everyone  was  arguing  about 
religion.  George  Fox  went  from  minister  to  minister  and 
priest  to  priest  asking  questions,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
satisfy  his  inquiring  mind.  All  they  could  offer  him  was 
the  dead  remnants  of  other  people’s  thinking.  None 
seemed  to  have  any  firsthand  personal  experience  of  the 
nature  of  reality.  Finally,  in  his  anguish  of  spirit,  in  the 
intense  brooding  that  came  over  him,  he  began  to  find 
his  own  answers.  God  was  speaking  through  the  inspired 
words  of  the  Bible.  To  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words  no  elaborate  theology  was  needed,  no  pro¬ 
nouncement  from  the  past,  but  only  the  “Inner  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  his  way.”  Pondering  deeply  on  some 
of  the  great  statements  in  Holy  Writ  and  longing  to 
understand  them,  he  found  that  gradually  his  unspoken 
prayer  was  answered.  He  proved  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.” 

George  Fox’s  journal  is  an  enlightening  document. 
Despite  its  quaint  wording,  it  makes  good  reading  today. 
In  the  Journal  he  tells  of  how  others — the  many  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  orthodox  theology  of  the  time — 
discovered  that  each  had  the  power  to  communicate 
directly  with  God.  After  all,  why  should  a  loving  Father 
make  Himself  so  inaccessible  to  His  children  that  they 
must  talk  with  Him  through  some  hired  intermediary? 

The  mode  of  communion  with  the  spirit  which  George 
Fox  and  his  followers  developed  became  the  practice  of 
meetings  of  Friends  throughout  England.  Great  gather¬ 
ings  of  people  made  tender  by  the  spirit,  as  Fox  would 
say,  would  sit  for  an  hour,  two  hours,  in  complete  silence. 
Then  someone  might  be  moved  to  share  his  thoughts,  and 
there  might  be  several  speakers,  always  prompted  by  the 

Kenneth  Webb  operates  the  Farm  and  Wilderness  Camps  Tim- 
berlake.  Tamarack  Farm,  and  Indian  Brook  in  Vermont.  He  was 
formerly  a  teacher  in  Baltimore  Friends  School. 

This  article  is  a  condensation  of  two  talks  which  he  gave  at  the 
chapel  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 


deepest  sincerity,  speaking  without  art,  without  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  bringing  to  the  rest  authentic  insights  into  the 
mysteries  of  life.  And  each  spoke  with  authority,  not  as 
one  of  the  Scribes. 

So  it  is  today,  in  a  truly  gathered  meeting  of  Friends. 
When  the  meeting  settles  down,  becomes  quiet,  that  is, 
all  stirring  ceases.  Friends  sit  with  heads  bowed  in  con¬ 
templation.  Somehow  the  presence  of  other  humble  seek¬ 
ers  after  truth  strengthens  each  one.  After  a  person  has 
succeeded  in  pushing  from  his  mind  the  petty  concerns 
of  the  day,  he  is  ready  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  a  deeper 
plane  of  reality.  Perhaps  he  ponders  at  first  some  great 
phrase  from  the  Bible:  “I  am  the  vine;  ye  are  the 
branches”  or,  “If  thine  eye  be  single  .  .  .”  or,  “Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .” 

Illumination 

Suddenly  some  new  understanding  of  the  phrase  may 
leap  to  his  consciousness.  Some  revelation  of  unsuspected 
connection  with  another  aspect  of  truth  floods  over  him. 
Or  perhaps  the  phrase  he  started  slips  gradually  from  his 
mind,  and  he  enters  a  wordless  realm  of  quiet,  a  realm  of 
peace,  of  joy,  of  love.  With  some  people,  perhaps  more 
sensitive  to  this  state,  or  more  practiced,  there  may  come 
a  wave  of  sudden  strong  feeling,  a  trembling  exaltation. 
In  a  flash  the  whole  meaning  of  reality  seems  clear.  The 
next  moment,  it  is  gone;  but  the  warmth,  the  inner 
peace,  remain,  to  cling  like  a  delicate  fragrance  to  the 
events  of  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  moving  experience  may  come  but  rarely.  To 
some,  perhaps,  it  never  comes.  But  the  strength,  the 
calm,  the  poise  resulting  from  moments  of  silent  medita¬ 
tion  make  one  feel  that  he  has  somehow  been  closer  to 
God,  that  his  horizons  have  been  immeasurably  stretched, 
that  his  understanding  of  life,  of  other  people,  has  been 
quickened. 

This  approach  to  religion  is  essentially  mystical.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Evelyn  Underhill,  a  well-known  and  percep¬ 
tive  writer  on  the  subject,  mysticism  is  the  art  of  union 
with  reality.  This  writer  uses  the  parable  of  Eyes  and 
No-Eyes  walking  along  a  hedgerow.  No-Eyes  addresses 
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himself  to  the  purely  practical  matter  of  avoiding  the 
puddles.  Perhaps  he  buttons  up  his  coat,  or  perhaps  he 
unbuttons  it.  But  that’s  all. 

Eyes,  in  contrast,  takes  in  every  bit  of  beauty  and  in¬ 
terest  along  the  way:  the  sprig  of  hawthorn,  the  tiny 
warbler  hovering  near  its  nest,  the  gnarled  old  stem  of 
some  ancient  bramble  bush. 

All  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  seeing  something 
and  yet  not  seeing  it,  and  then  of  coming  back,  perhaps 
with  some  perceptive  companion  to  reveal  to  us  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  senses.  We  have  had  the  experience  then  of 
being  struck  by  the  beauty  of  each  little  shrub — the  deli¬ 
cate  wildling  rooted  by  some  ancient  maple.  We  have 
noticed  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  fragrances  along  the 
way;  we  have  heard  with  the  astonishment  of  discovery 
the  varied  sources — the  buried  sounds  of  the  countryside, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  significance. 

The  sights  and  sounds  and  fragrances  were  there  be¬ 
fore  but  we  missed  them.  So  it  is  with  the  mystical 
approach  to  religion.  What  you  have  heard  in  church, 
what  you  have  read  in  Holy  Writ,  has  little  meaning 
until  you  unite  with  it,  till  you  make  it  your  own  by  an 
effort  of  the  spirit  to  understand. 

The  discipline  of  the  mystics  is  only  one  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  an  apprehension  of  reality,  to  living  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  discipline  has  been  charted  by 
various  mystics,  using  often  different  terms,  but  agreeing 
in  .a  striking  way  on  fundamentals.  One  excellent  guide 
to  these  fundamentals  is  to  be  found  in  the  Underhill 
book  which  bears  the — at  first  sight — paradoxical  title  of 
Practical  Mysticism.  Though  the  discipline  may  be  the 
joyous  work  of  a  lifetime,  each  stage  along  the  way  is 
richly  rewarding. 

That  effort  of  the  spirit,  if  sincere,  and  deep  and  sus¬ 
tained,  is  always  rewarded.  It  is  rewarded  by  increasing 
understanding,  by  widening  horizons,  by  insights  of  new 
depth  and  beauty,  by  a  new  tenderness  and  love  toward 
people. 

Is  all  this  worth  the  effort?  Is  it  worth  the  effort  to  be 
fully  alive  instead  of  going  through  life  with  blinders  on, 
as  it  were,  seeing,  knowing,  enjoying  only  a  narrow  range 
of  human  experience? 

An  incident  recounted  to  me  by  a  man  whom  I  greatly 
respected  and  loved,  the  Episcopal  chaplain  Of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  school  in  France  where  I  once  taught,  had  much  to 
do  with  making  me  first  suspect  that  the  universe  is  in 
essence  spiritual.  This  man  told  of  taking  his  visiting 
bishop  into  his  small  chapel.  They  knelt  in  silence  by  the 
altar.  When  the  bishop  rose  to  his  feet,  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face;  his  hand  was  trembling.  “Isn’t 
it  wonderful!’’  he  exclaimed.  “Isn’t  it  wonderful!’’ 

Since  that  time  my  own  halting  search  for  under¬ 


standing  of  the  wonder  of  the  universe  has  been  rewarded 
by  some  comprehension  of  those  tears — tears  of  joy,  of 
ecstasy,  of  feelings  too  deep  for  words.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  fleeting  vision  of  reality  itself,  a  sense  of  the 
glory  of  God.  Not  God  as  a  person,  but  as  spirit,  un¬ 
differentiated,  undescribable,  overwhelming. 

The  greater,  richer,  more  vivid  world  in  which  one 
can  gradually  become  accustomed  to  live,  that  I  believe 
is  what  Jesus  meant  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Episcopal  prelate  discovered  this  world  of  reality 
through  the  authority  and  the  theological  background  of 
an  established  church.  Quakers  and  other  lay  mystics  rec¬ 
ognize  no  outer  authority  at  all,  but  through  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  their  inner  consciousness  they  arrive  at  the  same 
aliveness  to  the  infinite  glory  and  richness  of  the  universe. 

Philadelphia  Representative  Meeting 

The  Meeting  approved  the  endorsement  of  a  Minute  of 
Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting  for  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger, 
who  is  concerned  to  visit  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be 
held  June  18-23,  and  some  of  its  subordinate  Meetings. 

Charles  J.  Darlington  was  appointed  as  a  fraternal  delegate 
to  attend  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  the  Unit¬ 
ing  General  Synod,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  25—27, 
at  which  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  Reformed  Church  will  unite  to  form  The  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Anna  Brinton  was  named  to  represent  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
replacing  Anna  Hartshorne  Brown,  who  had  served  in  this 
capacity  since  1952. 

Susan  V.  Worrell,  who  represented  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  United  Church  Women 
of  Pennsylvania,  reported  on  the  annual  meeting  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  held  in  Erie,  Pa.,  May  7-9,  under  the  title  “The 
Whole  Family  of  God.” 

The  Representative  Meeting  considered  and  approved  the 
suggestion  of  the  Arrangements  Committee  that  the  schedule 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1958  should  not  include  verbal  reports 
from  Friends  Journal,  Joseph  Jeanes  Fund,  Committee  on 
Church  Unity,  Indian  Committee,  Women’s  Problems  Group, 
Japan  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Elderly  Friends. 

The  organization  of  Seaville  Monthly  Meeting  (near  Cape 
May,  N,  J.)  on  May  5  was  announced.  Patience  R.  Ludlam  is 
Clerk  of  this  group  of  about  twenty  members. 

The  Meeting  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Division 
of  Social  Relations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches 
that  the  race  track  referendum  bill,  S-346,  will  not  be  passed 
this  year.  Also,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  no  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  liquor  laws  or  Sunday  observance  laws.  In 
New  Jersey  the  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  introduced 
by  C.  William  Haines  (Moorestown  Monthly  Meeting,  N,  J.), 
will  not  come  to  a  vote  this  year. 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Secretary 
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Friends  at  the  National  Welfare  Conference 


WHEN  6,547  social  workers  convened  in  Philadelphia  for 
their  84th  Annual  Forum,  the  Friends,  along  with  other 
church  groups,  played  a  significant  role  at  the  conference.  For 
the  first  time,  too,  all  the  Quaker  agencies  interested  in  social 
welfare  and  social  action  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  were 
represented  in  a  cooperative  exhibit.  Incidentally,  Richmond 
P.  Miller,  Associate  Secretary,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  Assistant  Philadelphia  Annual  Forum  Manager. 

Held  in  Convention  Hall  May  19-24,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Social  Welfare  featured  150  exhibits  and  consultation 
services.  The  Friends’  exhibit  occupied  two  adjacent  booths 
with  literature  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter  for  sale.  Most  striking 
feature,  however,  was  a 
large  red  mural  depicting 
various  aspects  of  social 
service.  Such  items  as  feed¬ 
ing  people  of  a  shelled 
city,  helping  a  family  in  a 
neighborhood  guild,  a 
home-building  project  of 
work  campers  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  children  of  many 
nationalities  studying  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony  were 
graphically  presented. 

Flanking  the  mural  were 
photographs  of  other  social  action,  welfare,  and  health  projects. 

Participants  in  the  exhibit  consisted  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
Friends  Home  for  Children,  Friends  Hospital,  Friends  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Guild,  Jeanes  Hospital,  William  Penn  Center,  and  of 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
Friends  Peace  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Race  Relations, 
the  Social  Order  Committee,  and  the  Social  Service  Committee. 
Planning  the  twelve-group  exhibit  was  the  work  of  Olcutt 
Sanders,  Director  of  Information  Service,  A.F.S.C.,  aided  by 
many  others. 

The  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  display  consisted  of 
a  ten-panel,  fluorescent-lighted  picture  of  interchurch  welfare 
work  and  a  visual  aid  screen  showing  similar  illustrations. 
Descriptive  literature  of  many  kinds  was  also  available.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Five  Years  Meeting  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  Conference,  which  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Of  the  three  hundred  or  more  meetings  representing  all 
aspects  of  social  welfare,  two  were  scheduled  by  the  A.F.S.C. 
The  first  dealt  with  “Sen'ice  to  Those  with  International  Re¬ 
sponsibility.”  Eric  W.  Johnson,  former  Director  of  Friends 
International  Center,  Paris,  presided.  The  speaker,  Harold  E. 
Snyder,  Director,  International  Affairs  Seminars,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  explained  the  functions  of  “Seminars”  with  diplomats. 


U.N.  personnel,  parliamentarians,  and  other  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  workers.  He  felt  the  Seminars  were  of  great 
value  in  bringing  together  representatives  of  different  countries 
with  widely  divergent  opinions  for  informal,  nonrecorded  con¬ 
ferences.  It  was  pointed  out  that  heated  talks  sometimes  ensued 
and  at  times  the  whole  session  seemed  jeopardized.  But  these 
“ebb  tides”  acted  as  a  “catharsis”  in  which  mistrust  and  per¬ 
sonal  enmity  were  almost  always  sloughed  off  as  the  meetings 
progressed. 

Eric  Johnson  reflected  on  his  experiences  in  Paris  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  center  in  that  city.  Ele  observed  that  Friends  were 

frequently  successful  in  ar¬ 
ranging  informal  talks.  He 
hoped  that  these  Seminars 
would  not  seem  "presump¬ 
tuous”  on  the  part  of 
Friends,  as  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  spirit  of  hu¬ 
mility  with  no  thought  of 
personal  gain. 

The  other  meeting  at 
the  Welfare  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  A.F.S.C. 
was  under  the  general  title 
“Youth  Service  Projects  as 
Social  Experience.”  David 
Richie,  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Social  Order 
Committee,  recounted  his 
experiences  in  organizing  work  camps,  which  go  back  to  1934 
when  the  first  Quaker-sponsored  unit  was  held.  He  particularly 
emphasized  the  salutary  effect  the  camps  have  on  the  volun¬ 
teers,  often  making  them  rededicate  their  lives  to  a  calling  of 
greater  social  significance  than  had  heretofore  been  the  case. 

The  meeting  (held  Thursday  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel)  was  enlivened  by  four  panel  members  who  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  volunteer  projects.  On  the  home  front  Henry  Ander¬ 
son  spoke  of  his  work  as  an  Intern-in-Industry  at  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Bicky  Tatum  related  her  experiences  as  a  leader 
of  an  Intern-in-Community  Service  project  in  Chicago.  Spokes¬ 
men  for  projects  outside  national  boundaries  were  John  Kirk, 
who  participated  in  a  Community  Service  program  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Carolyn  Harrington,  who  was  a  work  camper  in 
Finland. 

In  the  ensuing  floor  discussion  it  was  revealed  that  two 
social  workers,  one  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  other  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  had  week-end  work  camps  in  their 
respective  settlement  houses  with  active  participation  of  both 
local  teen-agers  and  students  from  a  distance.  Dave  Richie 
termed  this  an  “exciting  development”  in  broadening  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  these  volunteer  projects. 

In  concluding  the  session  all  visiting  social  workers  were 
invited  to  a  tea  held  in  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House  late 
that  afternoon.  The  tea  included  a  period  of  worship,  after 
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the  manner  of  Friends,  for  all  Friends  at  the  Conference  and 
friends  of  Friends. 

The  1958  Annual  Forum  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  May  1 1-16. 

Frank  P.  Donovan,  Jr. 

Letter  from  Jericho — About  7000  B.C. 

OR  the  past  week  I  have  been  digging  with  archae¬ 
ologists  in  pre-pottery,  stone-age  Jericho.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  School  of  Archaeology  in  Jerusalem  braved  politically 
uncertain  conditions  to  dig  for  one  month  in  this  the 
fifth  season  of  digging  in  ancient  Jericho.  The  director. 
Dr.  Kathleen  Kenyon,  reputed  by  many  the  world’s 
greatest  archaeological  excavator,  came  out  originally  to 
find  late  bronze  age  pottery  to  illustrate  a  time-sequence 
study  on  Palestinian  pottery. 

For  over  twenty  years  the  world  accepted  the  late 
Dr.  Garstang’s  claim  to  have  found  the  “Walls  of  Jeri¬ 
cho”  of  Joshua’s  time — around  1200  B.C.,  or  late  bronze 
age.  Miss  Kenyon  examined  the  walls,  and  from  pottery 
in  that  stratum  (pottery  recognizable  from  other  sites 
and  the  standard  means  of  dating  prehistoric  levels) 
knew  at  once  that  the  walls  were  early  bronze  age — 
perhaps  3000  B.C.l 

She  immediately  searched  the  surface  levels  of  the 
mound  (Tell  es  Sultan  —  named  for  Elijah’s  spring 
nearby  —  source  of  life-giving  water  and  doubtless  rea¬ 
son  for  early  occupation  of  this  site).  One  jar,  one  burnt 
floor,  and  three  tombs  are  all  that  have  so  far  been 
found  from  the  time  of  Joshua,  or  since  for  that  matterl 
The  entire  mound,  then,  is  composed  of  levels  of  habita¬ 
tion  from  before  1200  B.C.  —  forty  feet  of  accumulated 
habitation  levels. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  settled  group  habitation 
(villages  or  towns)  first  began  around  5000  B.C.  Levels 
were  Reached  last  year  with  houses  from  at  least  7000 
B.C.  One  of  the  problems  of  dating  had  been  the  absence 
of  pottery  before  4500  B.C.  The  thousand  years  before 
that  was  named  the  “plastered  floors”  pre-pottery  Neoli¬ 
thic  (new  stone  age)  because  of  the  characteristic  square 
houses  (of  stone  and  cigar-shaped,  thumbmarked,  sun- 
dried  mud  brick)  with  burnished  plastered  floors  and 
walls.  Now  the  period  before  6000  B.C.  is  called  the 
“French-loaf  brick”  era  (formerly  called  hogback  brick 
era)  because  of  the  shape  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  used  in 
round  houses  of  that  era. 

Recently  science  has  learned  that  the  radioactivity 
of  carbon  14  dissipates  at  a  regular  pace.  Accordingly, 
remains  of  organic  matter  can  be  tested  to  give  dates 
accurate  at  7000  B.C.  within  a  hundred  years.  This  has 


helped  substantiate  pottery  dating  and  has  proved  in¬ 
valuable  in  pre-pottery  dating. 

Archaeology  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  treasure 
seekers  of  former  years.  But  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago 
archaeologists  who  recognized  the  importance  of  strati¬ 
fication  of  occupation  thought  they  could  strip  off  fifteen- 
centimeter  layers  and  date  them  each  at  one  hundred 
years  (the  calculated  dust  settlement  for  that  period). 
No  allowance  was  made  for  the  very  irregular  pattern 
of  human  occupation.  There  are  still  so-called  “archae¬ 
ologists”  who  dig  recklessly  through  to  some  desired  level 
or  to  the  first  spectacular  ruins. 

In  Jericho  Miss  Kenyon  has  dug  trenches  at  each  end 
north  and  south  and  one  from  the  west  toward  the  center 
and  two  others  northeast  nearest  the  water  source*  where 
occupation  may  be  expected  to  be  oldest  and  heaviest. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  seven  and  a  quarter  acres 
of  the  mound  has  been  dug,  so  that  with  scientific 
advances  in  future  years  it  may  be  possible  to  dig  out 
more  information  than  present  techniques  are  able  to 
achieve. 

Each  area  has  a  site  supervisor — usually  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  always  a  person  well  trained  in  archaeology. 
He  or  she  (and  a  surprising  number  of  first-class  archae¬ 
ologists  are  women)  may  have  up  to  three  or  four  pick 
men — skilled  Arabs  with  years  of  digging  experience. 
Each  pick  man  (who  uses  a  small  pick  and  hand  trowel) 
has  a  shovel  man  to  scoop  the  dirt  into  baskets.  And 
each  site  has  up  to  thirty  boys  from  the  nearby  refugee 
camp  to  pass  the  baskets  up  to  a  dump  pile.  The  men 
and  boys  chant  and  sing  or  spin  yarns  to  pass  the  time. 
Often  when  delicate  trowel  work  is  going  on  there  is 
little  dirt  to  be  passed  along. 

In  Jericho,  each  level  of  occupation  was  carefully 
removed.  Every  object  found  has  been  carefully  cata¬ 
logued  and  packed  away  —  to  be  divided  fifty-fifty  be¬ 
tween  the  expedition  and  the  Jordan  Department  of 
Antiquities.  Objects  of  interest  are  photographed  in 
situ,  and  very  detailed  records  are  kept  of  the  plan  and 
contents  of  each  level.  Stratification  drawings  are  made 
of  the  sides  of  each  trench  by  Miss  Kenyon.  Each  site 
supervisor  does  the  same  for  each  strip  left  standing  as 
a  reference  “key”  until  a  new  level  can  be  determined 
in  relation  to  previous  and  following  levels.  Samples  of 
earth  are  taken  of  each  level — and  where  possible  organic 
remains  for  carbon  14  tests. 

After  two  days  with  a  trowel  under  two  different  site 
supervisors,  I  was  given  a  corner  to  work  on  alone.  Slow 
and  careful  digging  with  a  small  mason’s  trowel  soon 
revealed  that  I  was  in  the  ruins  of  a  burned  house  of 
round  French-loaf  brick  pre-potter  Neolithic.  By  an 
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amazing  bit  of  luck  I  found  the  fire-baked  remains  of 
part  of  a  mud-covered  reed  roof.  There  had  been  much 
speculation  as  to  what  kind  of  roof,  if  any,  had  been 
used.  Carbon  from  the  fire  will  set  the  date — probably 
around  7500  B.C.  Nothing  definite  had  been  known  of 
roofs  since  early  pottery  levels  —  this  being  the  oldest 
known  roof  by  some  3000  years. 

But  since  digging  is  some  2000  years  below  any  pre¬ 
vious-known  towns,  every  find  is  the  "oldest.”  A  stand 
on  which  grain  had  been  ground  was  found  last  week 
and  flints  piled  together  showing  that  specialization  of 
manufacture  still  existed. 

Nothing  this  year  matches  the  spectacular  find  of  a 
Neolithic  tower — better  developed  than  any  defenses 
found  in  Palestine  until  iron-age  historic  times.  There 
was  even  a  moat  25  feet  across  and  7  feet  deep  cut  out 
of  the  live  rock  —  perhaps  by  primitive  use  of  fire  and 
water  or  pounding  of  stones. 

Jericho  of  7000  B.C.  was  refreshingly  removed  from 
the  tensions  of  Palestine  today  for  one  exciting  week  of 
archaeology.  But  even  there  the  remains  spoke  of  prob¬ 
lems  not  unlike  those  faced  today — arms  races  and  war 
destruction  in  endless  succession. 

Stratification  tells  over  and  over  of  high  levels  of 
civilization,  followed  by  poorer  levels  with  extensive 
fortifications  and  a  proliferation  of  weapons.  Often  these 
are  covered  by  deep  layers  showing  abandonment  or  by 
the  obviously  differing  culture  of  conquerors. 

Miss  Kenyon  hopes  to  return  in  September  to  com¬ 
plete  the  present  excavations  to  bed  rock  —  now  only 
eight  feet  away  in  most  places.  The  full  significance  of 
the  painstaking  recording  may  not  be  realized  for  years. 
But  man’s  knowledge  of  his  distant  past  has  already  been 
significantly  stretched — at  less  two  thousand  years. 

Graham  Leonard 

A  Charter  for  Elderly  Friends 

By  RICHARD  CADBURY 

HILADELPHIA  Yearly  Meeting  has  long  been  concerned 
that  our  older  Friends  live  full  and  happy  lives.  In  1955 
the  Social  Service  Commitee  was  instructed  to  study  the  needs 
and  to  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1956.  Such  a  rejxjrt 
was  made,  in  brief  form,  with  a  full  statement  mimeographed 
(see  Proceedings,  1956,  p.  125). 

Yearly  Meeting  1957  granted  the  request  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Elderly  Friends  to  form  a  corporation  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  that  Committee. 

Richard  Cadbury,  member  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Downingtown,  Pa.,  has  been  for  fifteen  years  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  working  as  District  Supervisor 
of  Old  Age  Assistance. 


There  are  within  our  Philadelphia  bounds  boards  or  Yearly 
Meeting  committees  carrying  responsibility  for,  or  interested 
in,  older  Friends  as  follows:  twelve  Friends  Boarding  Homes, 
Social  Service  Committee,  Committee  on  Elderly  Friends,  E. 
Harris  Michener  Fund  Committee,  the  Joseph  Jeanes  Com¬ 
mittee,  Jeanes  Hospital,  Friends  Hospital,  the  Committee  on 
Family  Relations — nineteen  in  all. 

Funds  for  care  of  older  Friends  to  be  administered  under 
certain  conditions  and  so  expended  are  as  follows  (see  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  1956,  pp.  138-139):  (1)  Joseph  Jeanes  Fund  for  in¬ 
firmaries  at  Quarterly  Meeting  Homes;  (2)  Joseph  Jeanes 
Fund  for  same;  (3)  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Disabled 
Women;  (4)  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Stapeley  Farm;  (5) 
Mary  K.  Comly  Bequest  for  Elderly  Men  and  Women;  (6) 
funds  of  the  Committee  on  Elderly  Friends  to  be  used  as 
directed  by  Yearly  Meeting;  (7)  E.  Harris  Michener  Fund. 
The  total  market  value  of  these  funds  as  of  December  31, 
1955,  was  nearly  $750,000. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  might  seem  that  Philadelphia 
Friends  have  made  ample  provision  for  their  older  members. 
On  the  managing  committees  of  the  Boarding  Homes  there 
are  dedicated  Friends  who  have  given  long  service.  They 
have  concern  to  extend  their  Home  facilities  as  way  opens 
and  as  funds  are  available.  Each  of  the  seven  Yearly  Meeting 
committees  has  a  deep  interest  in  older  Friends:  consultation, 
individual  counseling,  medical  and  nursing  care,  and  financial 
help  to  selected  Friends  and  to  the  Homes.  Yet  we  do  not 
feel  altogether  at  ease  about  our  present  arrangements. 

A  program  of  service  for  Friends  might  be  patterned  after 
that  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of  New  York. 
It  would  offer  complete  care  according  to  individual  needs, 
as  follows: 

1.  For  those  in  good  health  and  in  their  own  homes: 
Monthly  Meeting  interest  as  is  appropriate. 

2.  For  those  needing  an  occasional  helping  hand:  meals; 
household  care;  nursing  care. 

3.  For  those  needing  constant  care  (nursing  and  house¬ 
keeping):  visiting  nurses  and  housekeepers. 

4.  For  those  in  good  health  desiring  group  living  and 
care:  Friends  Homes. 

5.  For  those  needing  temporary  infirmary  care:  rooms  or 
sections  in  Friends  Homes  so  equipped  and  staffed  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  For  those  needing  constant  medical  and  hospital  care: 
sections  of  Friends  Homes  so  equipped  and  staffed  with  full¬ 
time  nursing  serv'ice  and  regular  attendance  by  physicians. 

7.  For  seriously  ill  Friends:  collateral  hospital  arrange¬ 
ments  for  medical  and  surgical  and  mental  treatment. 

8.  For  those  needing  help  in  meeting  personal  problems 
and  readjustments:  Friends  Counseling  Service. 

Plans  for  concerted  action  might  be  made  along  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

1.  Administrative:  Twelve  Boarding  Homes  are  presently 
established,  each  with  an  active  executive  administration. 
Selected  Homes  might  be  willing  to  undertake  additional 
responsibilities  provided  they  are  granted  additional  funds. 
This  would  save  on  administrative  costs. 
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2.  Financial:  The  Jeanes  Funds  Committees  and  the 
Committee  on  Elderly  Friends,  after  incorporation,  might  be 
willing  to  cooperate  not  only  on  administering  funds  in  hand 
but  in  active  solicitation  of  additional  funds.  With  a  co¬ 
ordinated  program  for  service  to  all  elderly  Friends  there 
should  be  incentive  for  sizable  additions  to  the  large  amounts 
already  in  hand. 

3.  Consultative:  A  Yearly  Meeting  committee  composed 
of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  committees  or  boards 
mentioned,  with  some  members  at  large,  might  be  willing  to 
serve  in  a  consultative  and  advisory  capacity. 

Today,  1957,  great  progress  is  being  made  in  professional 
care  for  older  people,  especially  by  some  of  our  state  institu¬ 
tions.  New  drugs,  new  skills  (remotivation),  and  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  problems  of  our  aging  population  are  working 
wonders. 

Friends  might,  with  coordinated  use  of  all  our  present 
resources,  have  a  program  equal  to  the  best.  We  could  then 
know  that,  whatever  our  individual  needs,  we  should  be  cared 
for.  I.et  us  give  this  matter  further  concerned  thought. 

Speaker  in  Meeting 

By  Sam  Bradley 

Jesus  discoursed  and  was  silent. 

The  silence  seemed  to  be 
Not  a  poverty 

But  full  of  his  spirit,  God-freighted. 

His  spirit  shone  calm  and  clear. 

And  hearts  that  had  debated 
Were  lifted.  They  waited. 

Harvesting  outside  was  loud 
But  a  mildness  moved  the  crowd: 

No  harshness  entered  here. 

Here  each  spirit  was  free 
As  God  gathered  and  made  clear, 

.And  each  sought  where  he  could  see 
-And  each  heard  what  he  must  hear. 

They  felt  God  onmoving  there. 

Infinitely  to  be  known. 

He  was  willing  that  they  share. 

Each  man  in  his  way,  and  alone. 

Never  have  ears  enough  hearing 
Nor  eyes  enough  of  sight 
In  this  green-valley  quiet. 

Blooming  out  of  silent  prayer. 

The  rose  of  His  Word  unfolds 
In  unwithering  delight. 

Nothing  distraught  nor  uncouth 
Broke  the  silence  there. 

Where,  in  the  rose-light  of  truth. 

Each  spirit  shone  sovereign  and  fair. 


Book  Survey 

Encyclopedia  of  Morals.  Edited  by  Vergilius  Ferm.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  1956.  682  pages.  $10.00 

Some  fifty  scholars  have  contributed  excellent  survey  ar¬ 
ticles  to  U.'is  volume.  Howard  Brinton  presents  the  moral  and 
ethical  positions  of  Friends  in  a  concise  and  instructive  man¬ 
ner.  Russian,  Puritan,  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Hindu  schools 
of  thought  are  expertly  treated. 

Nineveh  and  the  Old  Testament.  By  Andre  Parrot. 
Translated  by  Bernice  Hooke.  Philosophical  Library,  New 
York,  1956.  96  pages.  $2.75 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  “Studies  in  Biblical 
Archaeology.”  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  maps, 
and  drawings,  this  little  book  shows  the  relationship  between 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah  and  the  Assyrian  Empire 
as  revealed  by  discoveries  archaeologists  have  made  in  Nineveh. 
This  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  adult 
study  groups  interested  in  archaeological  evidence  of  what  is 
read  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Joy  in  Believing.  By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  Edited  by 
Walter  Russell  Bowie.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1956.  244  pages.  $2.95 

Like  the  vocal  ministry  at  its  best  in  a  silent  meeting 
among  Friends  are  these  brief  paragraphs  of  prayer  and  medi¬ 
tation,  so  artless,  so  sincere,  so  deeply  moving,  and  so  beau¬ 
tifully  interwoven  in  thought.  From  a  great  teacher’s  life  a 
devoted  pupil  collects  these  samples  of  genuine  joy  in  be¬ 
lieving. 

Internationally  Speaking 

(Continued  from  p.  370) 

a  presidential  candidate;  he  seems  determined  to  grasp 
every  opportunity  to  advance  toward  the  objective  that 
he  has  long  seen  to  be  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  secure 
peace  and  well-being  for  the  world’s  people.  He  is  trying 
hard  to  solve  the  internal  conflicts  within  our  own  gov¬ 
ernment  and  open  the  way  for  the  United  States  to  take 
part  in  an  effective  international  agreement  to  limit  and 
reduce  armaments,  if  and  when  such  an  agreement  be¬ 
comes  possible. 

In  this  situation  American  public  opinion  becomes  of 
critical  importance.  The  United  States  could  block  any 
disarmament  agreement.  There  is  a  body  of  opinion 
within  the  government  that  would  not  be  distressed  by  a 
failure  to  reach  agreement.  Widespread  and  vigorously 
expressed  public  demand  for  progress  toward  disarma¬ 
ment  is  the  surest  support  the  President  can  have  for  his 
efforts.  Disarmament  is  a  beautiful  ideal;  international 
agreements  regulating,  limiting,  and  reducing  armaments 
are  of  importance  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  us  who  think  this 
should  let  our  opinions  be  known. 

May  27,  1957  Richard  R.  Wood 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Chaplain’s  Guide  to  Conscien¬ 
tious  Objectors  in  the  Armed  Forces  (prepared  by  the  Central 
Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  and  other  agencies) 
have  been  distributed  to  military  chaplains  through  official 
channels  during  the  past  year.  Many  chaplains  and  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  have  expressed  appreciation  for  the  help  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  pamphlet.  To  meet  the  continued  demand,  a 
new  edition  has  just  come  off  the  press. 

The  Committee  continues  to  counsel  C.O.’s  on  draft  classi¬ 
fication  problems.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  involve  men 
denied  C.O.  classification  on  the  ground  that  their  objections 
to  war  arc  not  religious  in  nature.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
refused,  so  far,  to  review  this  issue.  The  Committee  continues 
efforts  to  secure  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law. 

In  preparation  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  for  Conscientious  Objectors — the  third  edition  of  this 
source  of  information  on  C.O.  problems,  the  draft  law,  and 
procedures. 

The  address  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows:  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  2006  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3,  Pa. 

David  W.  Morrah,  Jr.,  well-known  author  of  Heinrich 
Schnibble  and  other  books  and  contributor  to  various  popular 
magazines,  including  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  became  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations  for  Guilford  College  on  April  1. 

Bill  Lee  Yates,  a  Thomasville,  N.  C.,  native  and  1953  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Guilford  College,  was  recently  appointed  Dean  of  Men 
for  the  College,  to  begin  his  services  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  academic  year. 


Political  candidates  running  for  office  are  known  for  their 
liberal  promises  of  action  given  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
elected.  But  at  least  one  defeated  candidate,  w'ho  ran  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  last  year  in  the  Republican  primary  for  United  States 
Congressman  from  the  Iowa  Second  District,  has  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  nevertheless  fulfill  his  election  promises. 
He  is  Haridas  T.  Muzumdar,  Friend,  biographer  of  Gandhi, 
and  professor  of  sociology  at  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa.  He  wdll  visit  Africa  and  his  native  India,  stopping  over 
in  several  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  to  inter¬ 
pret  American  democracy,  the  spirit  of  which  he  experienced 
firsthand  during  his  extracurricular  plunge  into  politics  last 
year.  He  w’as  greatly  impressed  with  the  fair  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  to  him  as  a  naturalized  citizen.  No  fewer  than  5,600 
voters  cast  their  ballots  for  him,  and  as  a  native  of  India  he 
received  much  inexpensive  publicity.  Haridas  Muzumdar’s 
expenses  for  the  entire  campaign  were  a  record  low  of  $253.15. 

^Ve  wish  him  Godspeed  for  his  travels  abroad. 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  will  operate  Pleasant  Valley 
Friends  Camp  for  boys  and  girls  nine  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  at  Bittinger  in  western  Maryland,  from  August  24  to  31. 
Pleasant  Valley  Camp  is  located  in  the  mountains  west  of 
Cumberland.  There  are  over  100  acres  of  woodland,  a  25-acre 


lake,  and  rustic  cabins.  Members  of  the  staff  are  Friends, 
including  a  nurse  and  waterfront  director.  The  aim  is  to 
create  a  family  atmosphere  for  play,  creative  activity,  and 
worship  in  the  out-of-doors.  The  cost  is  $25.  For  further 
information  write  to  Marshall  Sutton,  5116  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 


At  the  annual  Corporation  meeting  of  Jeanes  Hospital, 
Fox  Chase,  Pa.,  J.  Franklin  Gaskill  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.,  Meeting  reports  with  affec¬ 
tionate  pride  and  regret  the  departure  in  August  of  Peter  Yff 
and  his  family  for  California,  where  he  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Fresno  State 
College. 

Francis  and  Alice  Dart  with  their  three  children  leave  in 
June  for  two  years  in  Nepal  (in  the  Himalayan  Mountains 
between  India  and  Tibet),  where  Francis  is  to  advise  on  the 
setting  up  of  science  courses  in  the  new  state  university.  The 
University  of  Oregon,  where  he  is  a  professor,  is  working 
with  the  University  of  Nepal  under  the  U.  S.  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 


Sara  de  Ford,  an  interested,  active  member  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Friends  Meeting  (Stony  Run)  has  recently  been  named 
professor  of  English  at  Goucher  College.  Sara  studied  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College  and  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
took  her  Ph.D.  at  Yale.  She  came  to  Goucher  in  1946  and 
was  awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  in  1954  to  teach  in  Japan. 
This  summer  she  plans  to  spend  writing  in  the  Hebrides. 


Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere  will  travel  in  Europe  and 
Africa  this  year  on  the  Leadership  Intervisitation  program  of 
the  American  Eriends  Service  Committee.  They  will  leave  the 
United  States  on  July  1  and  will  return  during  the  early  part 
of  February,  1958. 

Their  first  stop  will  be  in  Britain.  They  will  proceed  from 
there  to  Switzerland  where  they  will  meet  with  staff  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  who  are  interested  in  the  problems 
of  South  Africa.  From  Geneva  they  will  fly  to  Uganda,  in  East 
Africa,  where  they  will  spend  a  few  days  at  Makerere  College. 
A  number  of  Friends  are  in  the  college,  and  the  head  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Makerere  College  attended  Friends 
schools.  The  Steeres  will  then  proceed  to  Kaimosi  to  spend  a 
week  with  the  staff  of  the  Friends  Board  of  Missions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting.  They  will  consult  and 
advise  with  members  of  the  joint  work  camp  of  the  Mission 
Board,  the  Eriends  Service  Council,  London,  and  the  A.F.S.C. 
This  work  camp,  consisting  of  young  Friends  from  the  United 
States,  England,  Continental  Europe,  and  East  Africa,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  construction  of  eight  cottages  for  the  use  of  con¬ 
valescing  tubercular  patients. 

Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere  will  then  go  to  Nairobi,  the 
capital  of  Kenya,  where  British  Eriends  have  taken  on  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  social  work.  These  Friends  will  be  working 
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with  eight  to  ten  thousand  African  families  who  are  now  in  the 
process  of  resettlement.  Leaving  Nairobi  on  July  25,  the  Steeres 
will  spend  the  following  two  months  in  the  Federation  of  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Nyasaland,  making  Salisbury  their  headquarters. 
At  the  new  university  in  Salisbury  are  all  kinds  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Quaker  service.  The  Steeres  expect  to  go  up  into 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  they  hope  also  to  spend  some  time  in 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  where  they  have  been  invited 
for  a  visit  by  the  Mission  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  On 
September  20,  they  will  arrive  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
where  they  plan  to  spend  three  weeks.  Douglas  Steere  will  give 
the  Emily  Hobhouse  Memorial  Lecture.  The  Steeres  will  spend 
some  time  in  Johannesburg  and  Durban  and  hope  to  consult 
with  the  leaders  of  a  newly  formed  South  Africa  work  camp 
movement. 

The  Steeres  will  go  to  the  Belgian  Congo  on  October  7. 
They  will  spend  a  week  in  October  in  Accra,  the  capital  of 
Ghana.  They  plan  talks  with  people  in  Ghana,  hoping  to  dis¬ 
cover  ways  that  American  Friends  might  be  useful  in  the  new 
African  democracy. 

On  October  20,  Douglas  and  Dorothy  Steere  are  due  in 
Paris  and  will  proceed  almost  directly  to  Geneva  and  then  on 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  where  they  plan  to  spend  about  two 
months.  During  this  period  they  will  visit  Freiburg,  Karlsruhe, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hannover,  Bad  Pyrmont,  Bonn,  and 
Frankfurt. 

They  will  probably  be  in  Scandinavia  for  Christmas  and  stay 
on  during  the  early  part  of  January.  Before  returning  to  the 
United  States,  they  will  stop  over  in  England  for  a  short  visit. 


There  is  impressive  evidence  that  not  only  was  Theodore 
Dreiser’s  novel  The  Bulwark  (1946)  strongly  influenced  by  the 
personality  of  Rufus  M.  Jones  and  several  of  his  writings,  but 
also  that  the  novelist  leaned  heavily  upon  several  of  Rufus  M, 
Jones’s  books  in  the  actual  phrasing  of  his  novel.  Gerhard 
Friedrich’s  essay  "A  Major  Influence  on  Theodore  Dreiser’s 
The  Bulwark"  {American  Literature,  Vol.  29,  No.  2,  May,  1957) 
investigates  in  detail  this  relationship  not  only  by  comparing 
passages  from  the  novel  with  corresponding  texts  from  several  of 
Rufus  Jones’s  memoirs  but  also  by  extending  the  investigation 
to  Dreiser’s  broader  interest  in  the  history  and  spirit  of  Quaker¬ 
ism  and  the  impressive  personality  of  the  late  Quaker  leader. 

The  Spring,  1957,  Number  of  The  Bulletin  of  Friends  His¬ 
torical  Association  contains  an  article  by  Gerhard  Friedrich 
entitled  “The  Dreiser-Jones  Correspondence.” 

Earlier,  Gerhard  Friedrich  had  published  “Theodore  Drei¬ 
ser’s  Debt  to  John  Woolman’s  Journal”  (American  Quarterly, 
Vol.  7,  Winter,  1955).  Gerhard  Friedrich  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Haverford  College. 


According  to  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Friend,  Curt  Regen, 
Statistician  of  Plainfield  and  Shrewsbury  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 
recently  reported  that  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting  "enjoyed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  last  year  of  12.2  per  cent,  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  growth  of  any  quarter  in  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting." 
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Paul  J.  Furnas,  Comptroller  and  Administrative  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Earlham  College,  will  retire  on  June  30,  a  date  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  retirement  of  President  Thomas  E.  Jones.  Paul 
Furnas  joined  the  administration  with  Thomas  Jones  on  July 
1,  1946.  He  is  an  Earlham  graduate  of  1911,  and  his  father  and 
mother  were  superintendent  and  matron  of  the  College.  For 
five  years  during  World  War  II  he  was  Director  of  Friends 
Camps  under  Civilian  Public  Service.  He  and  Betty  Furnas 
plan  to  live  outside  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Both  serve  on  the  Pendle 
Hill  Board  and  hope  to  be  associated  with  its  program. 


A  new  meeting  for  worship  will  be  established  at  Friends 
School  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  beginning  June  9  at  9:15  a.m. 

Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  during  recent  years  has  been 
increasing  in  membership,  and  the  number  of  attenders  at  First- 
day  School  and  meeting  for  worship  has  been  growing.  An  an¬ 
nex  to  the  building  at  Fourth  and  West  Streets,  built  six  years 
ago  to  provide  space  for  the  First-day  School,  is  now  inadequate. 

On  and  after  June  9,  therefore,  there  will  be  two  meetings 
for  worship  in  Wilmington,  one  at  9:15  a.m.  at  Friends  School 
and  the  other  at  Fourth  and  West  Streets  at  10:30  a.m.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  First-day  School  will  be  added  to  the  meeting  at 
Friends  School  in  the  fall. 


In  view  of  the  small  number  of  resident  members  left,  the 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  Preparative  Meeting  will  not  meet  for  wor¬ 
ship  until  September  1.  The  few  members  present  will  attempt 
to  visit  neighboring  meetings  jointly.  It  is  planned  to  resume 
regular  meetings  in  September.  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Clerk,  Victor  Paschkis,  Hidden  Springs  R.  D.,  Ne- 
shanic  Station,  N.  J. 


The  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  (20  South  12th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pa.)  has  chosen  for  its  May  mailing  to  all  members  a 
copy  of  this  year’s  William  Penn  Lecture  Into  Great  Waters  by 
Norman  J.  Whitney. 


The  Temperance  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  announces  that  it  will  pay  the  expenses  of  a  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  delegate  to  each  of  the  summer  temperance  conferences: 
June  17-21,  at  the  North  Conway  Institute,  North  Conway, 
N.  H.;  July  22-29,  Juniata  College  Institute,  Huntingdon,  Pa.; 
July  22-August  2,  National  Conference  for  the  Prevention  of 
Alcoholism,  at  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  world  over  people  love  their  customers,  and  I  find 
the  only  sound  foreign  policy  is  freedom  of  trade.  This  does 
not  mean  giving,  but  exchanging,  not  between  governments, 
but  between  persons.  This  is  the  sound  fundamental  foreign 
policy. 
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The  great  literary  and  logical  classic  on  foreign  policy  is 
Protection  or  Free  Trade  by  a  Philadelphian  named  Henry 
George. 

I  consider  the  United  Nations  the  hope  of  the  world  as 
a  means  of  educating  peoples  to  understand  each  other  and 
to  learn  with  profit,  each  from  the  other.  Our  A.F.S.C.  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  United  Nations  Program  is  doing  a  great  work 
at  the  U.N.  and  in  trouble  areas  of  the  world.  I  regret  it 
can’t  have  publicity,  but  this  would  lessen  its  effectiveness. 

New  York  City  Lancaster  M.  Greene 


Funds  allocated  for  the  creation  of  forestry  camps  for 
juvenile  offenders  have  been  cut  from  the  proposed  budget 
of  Ciovernor  Leader  of  Pennsylvania.  These  camps  exist  in 
many  states  and  have  proved  very  effective.  Concerned  Friends 
should  write  to  their  representatives  in  the  House  at  Harris¬ 
burg  urging  that  these  funds  be  restored.  Action  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  be  useful. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Barbara  Hinchcliffe 

BIRTHS 

STF.IJER — On  May  2,  to  George  and  Davera  (Benson)  Steuer,  a 
daughter,  Rebecca  Lynn  Steuer.  Her  mother  is  a  member  of 
Milwaukee  Meeting. 

'I'RLIEBLOOD — On  May  15,  to  D.  Martin  and  Margaret  Tnie- 
blood,  of  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  their  fourth  child,  Christopher  Scott 
Trueblood.  The  Truebloods  are  members  of  Gwynedd  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

WAGNER — On  May  26,  to  Andrew  G.  and  Nancy  Beck  Wagner, 
a  son,  named  David  Bruce  Wagner.  His  mother  is  a  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  He 
is  the  first  grandchild  of  Henry  and  Erma  R.  Beck,  also  members 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 


Coming:  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JUNE 

8 —  George  School  Commencement  Exercises,  George  School,  Pa., 
11  a.m.:  address  by  Mordecai  Johnson,  President,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

9 —  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Gunpower  Meeting,  near 
Sparks,  Md.  See  issue  of  June  1. 

11 —  Eriends  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Commencement  Exercises, 
7  p.m.:  address  by  Dr.  Otto  F.  Kraushaar,  President  of  Goucher 
College. 

12 —  Friends’  Central  School  Commencement  Exercises,  Over¬ 
brook,  Pa.,  10  a.m.:  address  by  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Earlham  College. 

12 —  Westtown  School  Commencement  Exercises,  10:30  a.m.: 
address  by  Dr.  Donald  H.  Andrews,  B.  N.  Baker  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

13 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Evesham  Meeting,  Mount 
Laurel,  N.  J.,  3  p.m. 

13 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House, 
4:30  p.m. 

Ifr — Centre  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Dunnings  Creek  Meeting,  Fish- 
ertown.  Pa.:  10  a.m..  Ministry  and  Counsel;  11,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  followed  by  dinner  at  the  meeting  house;  2:30  p.m.,  George 
Walton  will  speak. 

18 — Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting.  At  Green  Street  Meeting, 
45  West  School  House  Lane,  Germantown:  2  p.m.,  in  the  meeting 
house.  Worship  and  Ministry;  4,  worship  and  meeting  for  busi¬ 
ness,  with  annual  reports  from  Boarding  Home  and  Child  Welfare 
Committees;  6:15  p.m.,  supper.  In  Germantown  Friends  School 
Auditorium,  Coulter  Street,  7:30  p.m.:  annual  report  of  Friends 
Neighborhood  Guild;  original  ballet,  “The  Country  Mouse  and  the 
City  Mouse,”  presented  by  the  children  of  the  Guild. 

18-23 — New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  297th  Annual  Session,  at 
Lasell  Junior  College,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

21-25 — Canadian  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Pickering  College,  New¬ 
market,  Ont. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PHOBKTX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Olendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

BEBKBXiBT — Friends  meeting.  First-days 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings,  the 
last  First-day  of  each  month,  after  the 
meeting  for  worship.  Clerk,  Clarence 
Cunningham. 

CZiABBMOKT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

IiA  SOJmJmA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL  4-7459. 

PASADBBA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

SAN  TBANCISCO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


CANADA 

MONTBEAZi — Meeting  and  Sunday  school. 
Rooms  316-8,  Y.W.C.A.,  Dorchester  Street, 
W.,  11  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Clerk,  PL  1920. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 

WASHINGTON— The  Friends  Meeting  of 


Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W„ 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAINBSVZUB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 
JACHSONVUiBB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  ll  a.m..  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4846. 
MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OBBANPO-WINTBB  FABK — Worship.  11 
a.m.,  Sunday,  in  the  Meeting  House  at 
Marks  and  Broadway  Streets. 

PAI.M  BEACH  —  Friends  Meeting.  10:30 
a.m.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBBSBUBO — Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  ll  a.m. 


HAWAII 

HONOIiTTIiU — Honolulu  Friends  Meeting, 
2426  Oahu  Avenue,  Honolulu;  telephone 
994447.  Meeting  for  worship,  Sundays, 
10:15  a.m.  Children’s  meeting,  10:15  a.m., 
joins  meeting  for  fifteen  minutes.  Clerk, 
Christopher  Nicholson. 


KENTUCKY 

l^OniSVIIiIiE — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  Neighborhood  House,  428  South  First 
Street.  Telephone  TWlnbrook  6-7110. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  8-6902. 

CAMBBIDGB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  6  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

BBTBOIT — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 
each  First-day  in  Highland  Park  T.W.C.A. 
at  Woodward  and  Winona.  Visitors  tele¬ 
phone  TOwnsend  6-4036. 


MINNESOTA 

MINNBAP0I.I8  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9676. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 
DOVBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  10 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  10:15  a.m. 
MANASQVAN— First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:16  a.m.  Route  86 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 
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MOirrCZiAZB — 289  Park  Street.  First-day 
school  and  worship,  11  a.m.  (July-August, 
lU  a.m.);  1.7  miles  west  of  Garden  State 
Parkway  Exit  161.  Visitors  welcome. 

SHSEWSBITBT — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m..  Route  35  and  Sycamore  Avenue. 
Sarah  E.  Fussell,  Clerk;  telephone  SHady- 
side  1-8719. 


NEW  YORK 

BUPFA^O  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL,  0262. 

I.OMO  ZSIiAVB  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  8:46  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

NEW  TOBK — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  ORamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  16th  Street 
May — Sebtember:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:30  p.m. 
STBACX7SE — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day.  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  612  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CZNCZNNATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 
CESVEIiAin) — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

KABBZ8BTTB(} — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T,W.C.A..  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

EANCA8TBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 
PHXI.ASBBPHZA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:16  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  FMfth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  46  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 


For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  Rltten- 
house  6-3268. 

PZTT8BUBOK— Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,  1868  Shady  Avenue. 

BBABINO — 108  North  Sixth  Street  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

8TATB  COLLBOB  — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MBMPHIS  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Qulntard  House,  822 
Washington.  Correspondent  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  6-9666. 


TEXAS 

DALLAS — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church,  W09  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.;  LA  8-9810. 

HOUSTON  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday.  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


VIRGINIA 

CLBABBBOOX — Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  a.m.;  First-day . school  at  11  a.m. 

WINCHBSTBB  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:16  a.m.:  First-day  School,  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3969  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 


_ WANTED _ 

TO  BUY  “Spiritual  Reformers  of  the  16th 
and  17th  Centuries”  by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 
Write  or  telephone  Friends  Journal. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  refined  elderly  couple 
In  Germantown,  Pa.,  apartment.  Take 
charge;  private  room  and  bath.  Reply  Box 
W173,  Friends  Journal. 

COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly 
Friends  couple,  Swarthmore  and  Buck  Hill, 
Pa.,  and  four  months  in  Florida.  Careful 
driver;  references  exchanged.  Box  J168, 
Friends  Journal. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  MANAGE  Friends 
boarding  home.  Experience  preferred. 
Box  F172,  Friends  Journal. 

CHILD’S  NURSE  to  care  for  four  small 
children  in  country  home  near  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.  Permanent  position  for  warm, 
compatible,  responsible  woman.  Telephone 
Mortonville  0951. 

RECEPTIONIST,  to  operate  switchboard, 
sort  mail,  do  minor  clerical  chores.  Typing 
experience  not  necessary.  Pleasant  private 
room  available  beginning  late  August.  In¬ 
terested  persons  should  write  Robert  K. 
Tomlinson,  Business  Manager,  Westtown 
School,  Westtown,  Pa. 

SUMMER  GUESTS.  Vacation  at  Elkmont, 
north  central  Pennsylvania.  Restful,  pic¬ 
turesque,  secluded;  particularly  adaptable 
to  older  people.  Near  Elklands  Meeting 
House.  Write  for  Information,  Irene  Bown, 
Forksvllle,  Pa. 

_ AVAILABLE _ 

HOUSE  IN  RURAL  SETTING,  south  of 
Phoenixville,  Pa.;  4  bedrooms,  2  baths,  4 
acres:  $150  includes  garage  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  available  mid-summer.  Telephone 
Philadelphia,  Victor  4-1879,  weekday  eve¬ 
nings. 

IN  CATSKILLS:  Clean  accommodations 
for  families  and  individuals.  Hot  and  cold 
water  In  every  room.  Wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere:  rooms  with  or  without  board.  Light 
housekeeping.  Marquardt,  Arkville.  N.  Y. 

BETWEEN  CHOCORUA  AND  CONWAY, 
N.  H.,  on  the  bank  of  beautiful  little  Iona 
Lake,  modern  summer  cottage.  Lovely 
view,  lake  and  mountain;  secluded.  Con¬ 
veniences:  modern  bathroom;  lavatory; 
electric  cooking,  dishwasher  and  refriger¬ 
ator.  Oil  space-heater.  Two  double  bed¬ 
rooms  and  one  very  small.  Until  July  31, 
$300;  from  August  1,  $.'100.  Apply  Katha¬ 
rine  Hoag  McLean,  28  Crozier  Road,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  or  C.  G.  Hoag,  Tam  worth, 
N.  H.  Telephone. 

ADVEBTISZNO  BATES:  Display  adver¬ 
tising — 16<  per  agate  line  or  $2.10  per  col¬ 
umn  Inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  Inser¬ 
tions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 
Begnlar  Meeting  notices — 154  per  agate 
line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 
Classified  advertising — 74  per  word,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  $1.00;  no  discount 
for  repeated  insertions.  A  box  number 
will  be  supplied  if  requested;  no  charge 
for  forwarding  replies.  Advertising  copy 
may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 
FBZENDS  JOUBNAL,  1.115  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Fa.  Bl  6-7669. 


Are  You 

VISITING  ENGLAND 

This  Summer  ? 

If  so,  you  will  find  a  welcome  at 
the  13th  Century  manor,  now  a 
Quaker  guest  house,  in  Berkshire. 
Apply  The  Warden,  Charney 
Manor,  Charney  Bassett,  Wan¬ 
tage,  Berkshire,  England.  Tele¬ 
phone  West  Hanney  206. 


THIRD  GRADE  TEACHER  WANTED 


FOR  A  SMALL  GROUP  OF  APPROXIMATELY 
TEN  CHILDREN  AT  MEDIA  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

For  information  please  call  the  school  office, 
Lowell  6-6563,  or  write  to  Mrs.  Eldon  Lindley, 
34  West  Eighth  Street,  Media,  Pa. 


APARTMENT  AVAILABLE 

Would  you  like  to  sublet  my  three-room 
and  bath  second  floor  apartment  (cross 
ventilation)  in  beautiful  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
from  June  29  to  September  2,  while  I  fly 
around  the  world?  Rent,  $60  per  month 
plus  utilities.  References  exchanged. 

Ada  Bull,  253  E.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

An  attractive  and  desirable  home. 
Wooded  grounds  with  a  wealth 
of  flowers.  Almost  new,  architect 
designed  and  constructed.  At 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia^  area,  near  Gwynedd  and 
Upper  Dublin  Meetings. 


CHABLES  W.  BOBEBTS,  JB. 

B.  D.  1,  Ambler  MltcheU  6-1348 
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Jam**  E.  Fyf«*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

PTFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

7047  Gormantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  M«mb«r  G«rmantown  MMting. 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boy«  4-16) 

Indian,  cowboy,  magician,  naturalist, 
nurto,  otc  Riding,  tonnis,  aquaplaning, 
swimming,  dramatics,  crofn.  Mooting,  otc 


Committet  on  FnrnUy  R0U$tiom 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointmonto  in  Philadolphia  Ulophono 
John  Charloo  Wynn,  HAdioon  t-80<9,  in 
the  oToning. 

For  appointmonto  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dowoao 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Gonerra  Driseoll 
telephone  WEbh  VaUey  4-7118. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 

Lakofront  hotel,  cabins.  Riding,  tonnis, 
swimming,  aquapianing,  otc,  on  Poco- 
no's  Fairviow  Lake  near  Comp  Lon*a-po. 


IN  THE  POCONOS  IIS  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
DAVID  S.  AND  MARJORIE  KEISER  —  Box  71t3F,  Philadelphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrese  S-1682 
Employ  SO  counselors,  maintenance  men,  cooks,  hostesses,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  apply? 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1B77 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reductien  In  tuitien  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Hnadmastmr 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


OAKWeOD 

Our  education  should  aid  in 
determining  which  way  civ- 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

ilization  is  going  but  more 
specifically  which  way  the 
individual  should  go,  and 
then  give  him  the  moral 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 

stamina  to  be  on  the  way. 

For  additional  information  write 

CHARLES  W.  HUTTON 

•  •  •  •  Principal 

OAKWOOD 

SCHOOL 

BOX  45 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

WILL  YOU  HELP  US? 

Honolulu  Friends  need  your  help. 


We  have  been  encouraged  in  the  purchase  of 
suitable  property  for  our  growing  needs  as  a  * 

Monthly  Meeting  and  os  a  Center  of  Friends'  Activities.  We  require  $35,000  in  all.  We 
have  been  able  to  raise  less  than  one-third  this  amount,  and  we  need  your  assistance. 
Contributions  however  great  or  small  may  be  sent  to  DOAK  C.  COX,  TREASURER  OF 
HONOLULU  MONTHLY  MEETING,  1929  KAKELA  DRIVE,  HONOLULU,  HAWAII. 


CAMP  CELO 

Ages  6  to  10 

A  farm-home  camp  in  the  BlsMk  Monntalns 
of  North  Carolina  for  20  hoys  and  girls.  Fall 
camp  program  of  worship,  work,  and  play 
under  Quaker  leadership. 

Ernest  Morgan,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-3576 

Quaker  books,  British  and  American,  biogra¬ 
phies,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  filled  promptly. 
Branch,  1616  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


A  HOUSING  SERVICE 

in  the 

Philadelphia  Suburbs 

Endorsed  by  Friends 

YOU  can  help  to  overcome  racial  injustices 
in  your  suburban  community: 

•  Send  us  a  card  if  you  would  welcome 
a  responsible  family  from  a  minority 
group  as  neighbors. 

•  Tell  us  if  a  house  is  for  sale  in  your 
immediate  neighborhood. 

•  List  your  house  with  us  if  you  plan 
to  sell. 

CALL  us  if  you  want  TO  BUY  a  house  in  the 
suburbs.  Our  service  is  available  te  all. 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

53  Cricket  Avenue  *  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Midway  9-9992 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Founded:  1689 

Chartered  by  William  Penn:  1701 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Children  of  Friends  ore  given  preference. 
Financial  aid  is  available  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  whose  families  need  it.  Friends 
are  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummere,  Headmaster 
SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


HECKER  &  CO. 

tAtmbers  of  Sew  York  Stock  Excbnmge 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Represeist4$tive 


June  8,  1957 
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FRIENDS  ARCH  STREH  CENTRE 

304  Arch  StrMt,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

,  A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water.  Lunch 
served  dailj^;  also  dinner  parties  and 
group  parties  arranged. 

Taiaphon*  MA  7.2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

TelophoiM  ORomercy  ^9193 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA 


Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Foai.year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  o£Fers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Elstablished  1689 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends’  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
hut  also  to  utilize  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtpr*$*ntatiin 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bottor  suitod?  Wont  to  make  more  of  a 
useful  contribution  through  your  work?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  telephone  or  write 
tod^.  Free  folder  L.  Klngswood  3-202Z 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
544  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORi,  PA. 


Moaaisvitii  and  biistoi,  bucks  co..  pa. 
G  I  O.  low.  otto.  rsis.  KOBT.  C.  C  B  O  w  E  I  i.  v.rtis. 


FRIENDS  HOSPITAL 

Established  amd  operated  since  1813 
by  members  of  the  Religiomt  Society  of  Friends 

The  oldest  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

ROOSBVILT  BOULBVARD  AND  ADAMS  AVBNUB 
Philadblphia  24,  Pbnnsylvania 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


GRADES 

9-12 


GEORGE  SGHOCL 

Ricsiard  H.  McFbely,  Principal 


Founded 

1893 


Enrollment  has  been  completed  for  autunm  of  the  coming  school  year. 
A  limited  waiting  list  is  being  established  from  which  applicants  for 
the  lower  classes  will  be  accepted  as  vacancies  may  occur. 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bndu  County,  Pennsylvania 

if>c>cy>cyy;^^:>g:>g>g>g>g>c>oc;iCOgNg;ig;iCy^g;)g:!!g;!g:>C:>giC>c>c>^ 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER;  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  Private  ^^{ospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
morrisville.  pa 


^SHANTY  BOAT 
CRUISESjt _ 


A’aoveilboliday  afloat— 
cniisiag  FkrMa's  laland  waters.  .  .  .  MEW 
SUMMEI  CtUISES,  SIO,  ONE  WEEI.  Far  lllas- 
trated  baoklet  aad  rates  write  ti  CAPT.  JIH 
NISIET,  lOX  U2M,  FT.  MYEIS,  FIOBIDA. 


GRISCOM  HALL 

BUCK  HILL  FALLS,  PA. 


Coffle  and  help  us  celebrate  our  50th  year 
of  operation.  Opening  June  8.  Special  early 
season  rates. 

Enjoy  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  and 
facilities.  Every  recreation.  Excellent  food. 


CRESCO  3811  —  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE, 
Klngtky  5-2424 
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Estsblisbtd  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  STurr 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EVbigubn  6-1535 


LAKE  PAUPAC 

Do  you  like  the  sound  of  happy 
children?  Would  it  please  you  to 
see  fifty  bird  species  in  a  week? 
Would  you  like  to  wander  in  a  quiet 
glen  and  see  deer  grazing?  Have 
you  seen  beaver  at  work,  or  wild 
baby  mink  eating  at  the  lake  shore? 
These  and  many  more  are  the  ex¬ 
citing  things  of  nature  we  have  for 
you  at  PAUPAC  LODGE,  1700  feet 
high  in  the  Poconos.  Write  now  for 
reservations  during  rhododendron 
time  early  in  July. 

LAKE  PAUPAC  CLUB 

Richabd  P.  Bell,  Memagtr 
422  E.  RIDLEY  AVENUE,  RIDLEY  PARK,  PA. 


iMtUf  M  Oium 

OPENING  JUNE  28th 

AMitiCAN  riAN  •  1  Piartcr  aaiAit 


125  modern  rooms  •  Nearest  to 
all  social  and  vacation  activities. 

•  Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door  •Unrestricted  parking 

•  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 


WMImi  M.  Ntfstw,  i 


For  a  Vacation  with  Purpose 

Come  to 

FELLOWSHIP  HOUSE  FARM 

125  acres  of  lovely  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country.  Meet  new  friends 
of  many  backirrounds.  Learn  how 
to  help  solve  America’s  number  one 
problem  .  .  .  racial  and  religious 
prejudice.  For  information  about 
family  work  camps  and  conferences 
for  young  people  and  adults  write 

REGISTRAR,  FELLOWSHIP  HOUSE  FARM, 
R.  D.  3,  POnSTOWN,  PA. 


Friends  Family  Work -and -Play  Camp 

one-  er  twe-week  periods 

JULY  22  -  AUGUST  4 

Tanguy  Homesteads,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

Leaders  —  Bob  and  Maky-Frances  James 

ivrirt  or  ttlephoni 

Friends  Social  Obdes  Committee  Gordon  C.  Lange 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  319  Cedar  Lane,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

iRlttenhouse  6-8656  KIngswood  3-3034 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING! 

Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutuai  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  “service”  business -both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  selling.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phila* 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Lira  INIUHANCK  COMPANY  OP  PHILAOSLPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  HospKel  end  Surgicel  Insurence 
Non-cencelleble  Accident  end  Sickness  Insurance 
Group  Ufa  •  Group  Accident  and  Health  •  Group  Annuities 


1896  1957 

BACK  LOG  CAMP,  Inc. 

Sabael,  New  York 

On  Indian  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks 
A  wilderness  camp  for  families 
and  adults 

June  28  to  September  8,  1957 

ADDRESS 

MRS.  HENRY  J.  CADBURY 

774  Minbreok  Lone,  Hovwrford,  Pa. 
TolcpIioBO  Midway  S-ITSS 


ROCK  CREST 


MOUNT  POCONO 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Would  your  group  or  dub  enjoy  a  week  end  of  fun  in  a  spacious  private 
home  in  the  mountains?  Twenty  to  twenty-five  people  can  be  comfortably 
housed  and  fed  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  can  spend  the  day  hiking,  golfing, 
swimming,  or  riding — all  nearby.  Then  have  an  outdoor  hot  dog  or  hamhurg 
roast  late  in' the  day,  and  an  evening  of  dancing  or  games. 

Writ*  Mrs.  Margorol  Hancock,  4317  Sansom  Stroet,  Philadalphia  4,  Pa. 
Tolophono  EVorgroon  6-2800 


